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England has been encouraged. Whenever Pope Pius sees
Irish and English in a pilgrimage before him, he makes a
point of referring to it, and referring to it with real
pleasure.
About the time that Pope Pius was elected, Ireland
was going through all the difficulties of her rebellion.
The Catholic Church felt extremely nervous that it was
losing its hold and it became almost impossible to control
the younger priests. The reason was two-fold. First of
all it has always been considered in a peasant family that
the cleverest son should go in for the priesthood, which
in the old days was the height of ambition. Not only did
it mean the sanctity of a religious position, but it also
meant a social position which enabled the son eventually to
become a Parish priest, and then to be able to dine and
wine with the local squire and even to hunt. But all the
time there was the peasant mentality and the rebel men-
tality in each priest. It was, however, considerably toned
down as long as these priests before they were ordained
went to seminaries in France and in Italy, Here they
learned that there were other countries in the world
besides Ireland, other cultures and even greater nations.
This type of "finishing school abroad", however, dis-
appeared for Irish priests when the Liberal Party in
London decided in their great magnanimity to start a
Catholic college at Maynooth, near Dublin. Soon from
this college came forth priests in their hundreds who had
never left Ireland, and who still remained peasants. Bred
on Irish history and on Irish scenery, they thought there
was nothing else in the world. Besides becoming re-
sponsible for such famous sons as Archbishop Mannix in
Australia, they developed a priesthood that determined